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Special Assistant to the President 


Announcement of Appointment of W. J. Usery, Jr. 
January 5, 1974 


The President today announced the appointment of 
W. J. Usery, Jr., the Director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, as Special Assistant to the 
President for labor relations matters. He will contir.1e 
to serve as Director of the FMCS. The President, noting 
the increasing importance of labor-management relations 
to the Nation’s economic and general welfare and Mr. 
Usery’s outstanding abilities and successful record as a 
mediator, has asked Mr. Usery to place special emphasis 
on all labor relations matters having to do with the pro- 
duction, delivery, and dispersion of energy fuels and 
power. Mr. Usery will work in close cooperation with 
William E. Simon, Administrator of the Federal Energy 
Office. 

Mr. Usery’s responsibilities will necessarily include the 
coordination of the Government’s mediation activities 
and other labor relations activities involving the public 
and private sectors of the economy, including airlines, 
railroads, trucking, and Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. The President has also asked Mr. Usery to submit 
to him recommendations for the systematic development 
of long-range governmental programs to promote labor- 
management peace in each of the sectors of his assigned 
responsibilities. In carrying out this responsibility, Mr. 
Usery will work closely with all appropriate governmental 
agencies. 

Mr. Usery has been Director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service since March 15, 1973, and be- 
fore that was Assistant Secretary of Labor for Labor- 
Management Relations from February 7, 1969. Prior to 
joining the Labor Department he had been grand lodge 
representative of the International Association of 


Machinists and Aerospace Workers (IAM), AFL-CIO, 
since 1956. 

He was born on December 21, 1923, in Hardwick, Ga. 
Mr. Usery attended Georgia Military College and Mercer 
University and received the Distinguished Alumni 
Award from Georgia Military College in 1971 for his 
work in labor-management relations. He served in the 
USS. Navy from 1943 to 1946. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Legacy of Parks Program 


Statement by the President Announcing the Transfer 
of the 400th Property Under the Program. 
January 7, 1974 


Today I am pleased to announce an important mile- 
stone in our Legacy of Parks program. With the addition 
of 34 properties being made available for State and local 
parks and recreational purposes, we have brought to 400 
the number of Legacy of Parks properties which have been 
created in the less than 3 years the program has been in 
existence. 

I am greatly pleased with this record. As we draw 


nearer to our Nation’s 200th birthday, I believe that the 


Legacy of Parks program exemplifies the approach that 
I believe should characterize our Bicentennial activities— 
combining Federal resources and local initiative to pro- 
vide a heritage which our descendants will be able to enjoy 
long into the future. 

I also consider the Legacy of Parks program an out- 
standing example of the New Federalism in action. I 
hope that future generations will look upon this program 
as a symbol of the 1970's, a reminder of the major new 
effort we have launched to revitalize State and local 
governments by concentrating resources and decision- 
making authority in those levels of government closest to 


the people. 
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All Americans can be proud that the Legacy of Parks 
program is providing great public benefits while strength- 
ening the bonds of our Federal system. 

NoTE: The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


For an announcement concerning the transfer of lands under the 
program, see the following item. 


Legacy of Parks Program 


Announcement of Transfer of 34 Parcels of Land for 
Park and Recreational Use Under the Program. 
January 7, 1974 


The President today announced the transfer of the 
400th Legacy of Parks property by making available 34 
additional parcels of land in 18 States for park and recrea- 
tion use. This program was inaugurated March 1, 1971, 
with the first cost-free transfer of $1.1 million worth of 
Federal property to the county of Nassau, New York. 

The 34 properties total 2,217 acres and have an esti- 
mated market value of $3,523,000. Today’s announce- 
ment brings to 400, the number of properties turned over 
to local governments in 50 States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia under the 
program since its inception. These 400 properties total 
61,476 acres and have an estimated market value of 
$165,677,676. 

Included in the 34 properties are one in Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New 
York, North Carolina, South Carolina; two in Florida, 
Ohio, Oregon, Virginia; three in California, Kansas, 
Massachusetts; and four in New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. It 
also included a list and description of the lands to be transferred. 


For a statement by the President on the program, see the pre- 
ceding item. 


Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Joseph J. Sisco. January 8, 1974 


The President today annourtced his intention to nomi- 
nate Joseph J. Sisco to be Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs. He will succeed William J. Porter, who 
has held the position since February 2, 1973, and who 
will be nominated to be Ambassador to Canada. 

Mr. Sisco, a Career Minister in the Foreign Service, 
has served as Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs since February 7, 1969. From 


1965 to 1969, he was Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs, after serving as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary in the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs from 1963. He served as 
Political Adviser to the U.S. Delegations to the United 
Nations General Assembly from 1951 to 1968 and served 
as U.S. Representative to the Fifth Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly on the Middle East. 


He was born on October 31, 1919, in Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Sisco attended Morton Junior College from 1937 to 
1939 and received his A.B., magna cum laude, from Knox 
College, where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He 
received his M.A. (1947) and Ph. D. (1950) degrees from 
the University of Chicago. 


Mr. Sisco entered Government service in 1950 with the 
Department of State and in 1956 became Officer in 
Charge of General Assembly and Security Council Affairs. 
In 1957, he became Officer in Charge of United Nations 
Political Affairs. Mr. Sisco served as Deputy Director 
(1958-61), then Director (1961-63), of the Office of 
United Nations Political and Security Affairs. In 1966, 
he received the National Civil Service League Career 
Service Award as one of 10 outstanding career officers in 
Government service. 


He is married to the former Jean Churchill Head. 
They have two daughters and reside in Washington, D.C. 


NOTE: On December 3, 1973, Mr. Sisco submitted his resignation 
as Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs to assume the presidency of Hamilton College in Clinton, 
N.Y. 

In announcing the President’s intention to nominate Mr. Sisco 
to be Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, Deputy Press 
Secretary Gerald L. Warren said: 

“In view of the developments in the Middle East and in partic- 
ular the opening of the Geneva Conference, Mr. Sisco agreed to 
reassess his recent decision to leave public service to assume the 
presidency of Hamilton College in Clinton, New York. The Presi- 
dent believes and Secretary Kissinger believes that Mr. Sisco has 
been an indispensable element of continuity in United States policy 
as it regards the Middle East. Mr. Sisco’s continuing availability in 
the critical days ahead is both welcome and appreciated. 

“Mr. Sisco has informed the chairman of the board of trustees of 
Hamilton College, Coleman Burke, of his decision to remain in 
Government. The President, Secretary Kissinger, and Mr. Sisco 
very much appreciate the understanding shown by Mr. Burke and 
Hamilton College in this matter.” 


The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


United States Ambassador to Canada 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
William J. Porter. January 8, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William J. Porter to be Ambassador to Canada. He 
will succeed Adolph W. Schmidt, who has held the post 
since July 8, 1969. 
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Ambassador Porter, a Career Minister in the Foreign 
Service, has been Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs since February 2, 1973. He was appointed by the 
President on July 31, 1971, as his Personal Representa- 
tive, with the personal rank of Ambassador, to head the 
United States delegation at the Paris meetings on Viet- 
nam. Prior to his assignment to Paris, Ambassador Porter 
has served as Ambassador to Korea and Algeria and as 
Deputy Ambassador to Vietnam during a Foreign Service 
career that began in 1937. 

He was born on September 1, 1914, in Staleybridge, 
England, and became a naturalized U.S. citizen in 1936. 
He was educated at Boston College and the Thibodeau 
College of Business Administration in Fall River, Mass. 
Before beginning his Government service, Ambassador 
Porter was in private business in Fall River from 1933 
to 1936, and served as private secretary to Minister Mont- 
gomery in Budapest during 1936-37. 

Ambassador Porter began his Foreign Service career 
in Baghdad (1937-41), Beirut (1941-43), and Damas- 
cus (1943-46). He was Acting Palestine Desk Officer at 
the Department of State in 1946 and then served as 
Political Officer in Jerusalem (1946-48) and Principal 
Officer in Nicosia (1948-50). After serving as Political 
Adviser to the Chief of Voice of America in New York 
(1951-53), Ambassador Porter was Principal Officer, 
then Deputy Chief of Mission in Rabat (1953-57), and 
Director of the Office of North African Affairs (1957— 
60). He was in Arabic language training (1960-61) 
and was Principal Officer, with the personal rank of 
Minister, in Algiers (1961-62) before becoming Am- 
bassador to Algeria (1962-65). 

Ambassador Porter was Deputy .Ambassador to Viet- 
nam, with the personal rank of Ambassador, from 1965 to 
1967, and served as Ambassador to Korea from 1967 to 
1971. Ambassador Porter won the President’s Award for 
Distinguished Federal Civilian Service in 1967. A year 
earlier he was presented the Department of State’s Dis- 
tinguished Honor Award. 

He is married to the former Eleanore Henry. They 
have two children. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Organization of American States 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
William S. Mailliard To Be U.S. Permanent 
Representative. January 8, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William S. Mailliard, of San Francisco, Calif., to be 
United States Permanent Representative to the Organiza- 
tion of American States, with the rank of Ambassador. He 


will succeed Joseph John Jova, who has been named Am- 
bassador to Mexico. 

Congressman Mailliard has served as a Member of 
Congress from California since his election in 1952 to the 
83d Congress. He is the ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and he was a United 
States Delegate to the Eighteenth Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

He was born on June 10, 1917, in Belvedere, Calif. Con- 
gressman Mailliard received his B.A. degree in 1939 from 
Yale University. During 1939-40, he was Assistant Naval 
Attaché, American Embassy, London, and during 1941— 
42, he was with the Bureau of Naval Personnel. In 1942 
he attended the Naval War College, and from 1943 to 
1946, he was with the Seventh Amphibious Force as Aide 
and Flag Lieutenant to Vice Admiral D. E. Barbey. 

In 1947 Congressman Mailliard was assistant director 
of the California Youth Authority, and from 1949 to 1951, 
he served as secretary to Governor Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia. From 1951 to 1952, he was assistant to the director 
of the California Academy of Sciences. 

Congressman Mailliard is married to the former Milli- 
cent Fox, and they have seven children. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Milk Support Price and ITT 
Antitrust Decisions 


Announcement of Release of Information on the 
Decisions. January 8, 1974 


For many months, there have been repeated allegations 
that two Presidential actions in 1971—one relating to 
Federal support prices for milk and the other to antitrust 
action against the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation—were taken either in return for political con- 
tributions or the promise of such contributions. Both alle- 
gations, given broad circulation, have been repeatedly 
denied and are utterly false. 

Today the White House is issuing separate papers on the 
milk case and the ITT case. They support the President's 
previous statements that his actions were totally proper. 

With regard to milk supports, as the paper indicates, the 
President’s action was based upon several factors—first 
and foremost, intensive Congressional pressure, generated 
in part by the dairy interests; secondly, the economic 
merits of the case itself; and finally, traditional political 
considerations relating to the needs of the farm States. The 
economic consequences of that milk decision show it to 
have been in the national interest. 

With regard to the ITT antitrust cases, the President’s 
only actions in the matter came in April of 1971. The Pres- 
ident was not aware at that time of any pledge by ITT 
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to make a contribution toward expenses of the Republican 
National Convention, nor, in fact, had such a pledge even 
been made. The ultimate resolution of the ITT matter— 
requiring ITT to undergo the largest divestiture in anti- 
trust history—was itself judged to be reasonable and fair 
by two former Solicitors General, Erwin Griswold and 
Archibald Cox. 


Tapes, papers, and other documents relating to the 
milk and ITT matters have previously been delivered 
voluntarily by the White House to the Special Prosecutor 
and are available to the grand jury. The decision to turn 
over these materials reflects the President’s desire to 
cooperate with the Special Prosecutor and his confidence 
that the Special Prosecutor and the grand jury will re- 
spect the confidentiality of these materials. Consistent 
with his stated determination to maintain that confidenti- 
ality, these materials are not being publicly released today. 
In view of the fact that the documents and tapes are on 
file with the Special Prosecutor, it should be clear that 
the accounts published today are consistent with the 
basic facts contained in those documents and tapes. 
NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif., 


and Washington, D.C. 
For related releases, see the following two items. 


Milk Support Price Decision 


Information Relating to the Decision. 
January 8, 1974 


SUMMARY—THE MILxk Price DeEcIsion 


The Charge 


It has been publicly alleged that President Nixon in 
1971, in exchange for a promise of political contributions 
from the dairy industry, ordered an increase in the level 
of Federal support prices for milk. That charge has been 
frequently denied and is totally false. 


The Facts 


On March 12, 1971, the Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the price of milk for the 1971—72 marketing 
year would be supported by the Federal Government 
at approximately 80 percent of parity. His announcement 
was made in the face of strong pressure from the dairy 
industry for a support level between 85 and 90 percent 
of parity; the industry, along with its supporters in the 
Congress, argued that the 80 percent level would lead 
to underproduction and would not represent a fair return 
on farm investments. 

Subsequent to Secretary Hardin’s announcement, 
there was a concerted effort in the Congress to pass leg- 


islation forcing the President to raise price supports to 
a minimum of 85 percent of parity. In the House of 
Representatives, 125 Members introduced or cospon- 
sored legislation for higher support prices. In the Senate, 
29 Members introduced such legislation. Support for 
mandatory legislation came from both sides of the aisle, 
but was predominantly Democratic. 

On March 23, 1971, following a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the dairy industry who argued the merits of 
their case, and then a meeting with key advisers who 
agreed that the Congress would likely force his hand, 
the President decided that the milk support level should 
be raised to 85 percent of parity for the coming year. 
His decision was announced by Secretary Hardin on 
March 25. 

It is fallacious to suggest that the President’s decision 
was influenced by a promise of political contributions 
from the dairy industry. The President had been informed 
of the dairy industry’s intentions to raise funds for the 
1972 campaign, but he at no time discussed the contribu- 
tions with the dairy industry and the subject was not men- 
tioned in his meetings of March 23, 1971. It is also worth 
noting that the ultimate contributions by the dairy indus- 
try to the President’s reelection effort (1) were far less 
than the industry leaders had hoped to raise; (2) were far 
less than the dairy industry gave to other candidates for 
the House and Senate, including many prominent Demo- 
crats; and (3) represented less than one percent of the 
total contributions to President Nixon’s reelection 
campaign. 

How the Decision Was Made: The President’s action took 
several factors into account: 

—intensive Congressional pressure ; 

—the economic merits of the case itself, as presented by 
the industry leaders in the meeting with the President, 
and as weighed by the President’s advisers; 

—traditional political considerations relating to the 
needs of the farm States. 


The Results: The economic consequences of the decision 
have been beneficial to the entire country. 


—The price of milk to the consumer did not skyrocket, 
as some feared. Rather, the price of milk to the con- 
sumer in the year in question rose at the lowest rate 
of recent years. It also rose at a rate significantly 
below the general rate of inflation. 

—The cost to the Government of the milk price sup- 
port program did not go up as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s decision. It went down. 

—Government inventories of surplus dairy products did 
not expand. In fact, they went down. No massive sur- 
plus was created. 

—The level of dairy production was ample to meet the 
needs of consumers but was not excessive, and thus 
did not burden the Government with special 
expenditures. 
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Tue Mik Support Price DeEcIsIon 


During the spring of 1971, Secretary of Agriculture 
Clifford Hardin announced that certain dairy products 
would be supported by the Federal Government at 80 
percent of parity during the 1971-72 marketing season. 
Subsequently, under heavy pressure from the Congress to 
increase supports and after consultation with his senior 
advisers, the President reconsidered and requested the 
Secretary to raise the price support level for the coming 
year to 85 percent of parity. 

Because the President also met with dairy leaders dur- 
ing this same period and because campaign contributions 
were given to his reelection effort during 1971, there have 
been charges in the media and elsewhere that the Presi- 
dent’s actions on price supports were the result of promises 
from the dairy industry to contribute to the 1972 Republi- 
can Presidential campaign. These allegations are unsup- 
ported by evidence and are totally false. 


I. THE DECISIONS OF MARCH 1971 


The decision announced each year by the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the price at which the Government will 
support milk prices has a significant impact on the Na- 
tion’s dairy farmers. In 1970, Secretary Hardin had an- 
nounced that for the marketing year running from April 1, 
1970, through March 31, 1971, the Government would 
support manufacturing milk at $4.66 per 100 pounds, or at 
85 percent of parity. This figure represented an increase 
of 38 cents and an increase of 2 percent of the parity rate 
over the year before (1969-1970). 

As the 1971-72 marketing season approached, the 
question within the Government was whether to con- 
tinue supporting the milk price at $4.66 per 100 pounds 
or to raise the price. Because a grain shortage and other 
factors had increased the costs of production for dairy 
farmers, a continuation of the $4.66 price meant that the 
parity rate would actually fall to approximately 80 per- 
cent. To the farmers, a drop in parity rate would result 
in a possible loss of income which in turn could deter 
production. The farmers therefore advocated an increase 
in the price support to $5.21 per 100 pounds, or 90 per- 
cent of parity; at the very least, they argued, the Gov- 
ernment should raise the price to $4.92 per 100 pounds 
and thereby maintain the current parity rate of 85 per- 
cent. At the Department of Agriculture, it was feared 
that such price increases might encourage excess produc- 
tion on the farms, raise the prices of dairy products for 
consumers, and ultimately force the Government to 
purchase the surplus products. 

The dairy industry, which had become highly organized 
in the 1960’s, moved to exert maximum, direct pressure 
on the Secretary of Agriculture in early 1971: In a few 
weeks, over 13,000 letters from milk producers were 
received by the Department of Agriculture. 


At the same time, the dairy industry worked to achieve 
its objectives indirectly through Members of the Con- 
gress who agreed with industry views. The upper Mid- 
western affiliate of the Associated Milk Producers, Inc. 
(AMPI) estimated that its members alone sent some 
50,000 letters to Congressmen on the subject of milk 
supports. Between February 23 and March 12, 1971, 
some 25 Senators and 65 Congressmen wrote the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to urge that the $4.66 support price be 
increased. Some 20 Senators and 53 Representatives indi- 
cated that they wanted to see the price raised to a full 90 
percent of parity ($5.21 per cwt.). Four Senators and 
eight Representatives adopted a more restrained position, 
asking that the price be raised to at least 85 percent of 
parity ($4.92). 

Some of the letters openly referred to the fact that 
spokesmen for the dairy cooperatives—AMPI, Dairy- 
men, Inc., or their affiliates—had written or called upon 
the Congressmen to ask for support. A number of letters 
were apparently drafted by lobbying groups. 

Many of the Members also took to the floor of the 
House and Senate to express their concern: 


® On March 1, Congressman Robert W. Kastenmeier 
(D., Wis.) rose to tell his colleagues: “We need 
your assistance in persuading the Administration to 
raise dairy price supports to 90 percent of parity . . .” 
(Congressional Record, p. 4310). His sentiments 
were echoed by Congressman Les Aspin (D., Wis.). 


After March 7, when the Associated Press reported 
that Secretary Hardin might raise the support level 
to 85 percent of parity, Senators Hubert Humphrey 
(D., Minn.), Vance Hartke (D., Ind.), Walter 
Mondale (D., Minn.), and Fred Harris (D., Okla.), 
as well as Congressmen Ed Jones (D., Tenn.) , Rob- 
ert McClory (R., Ill.), and Vernon Thomson (R., 
Wis.) , all made floor speeches in favor of a 90 per- 
cent level. 


On March 8, Congressman William Steiger (R., 
Wis.) entered into the Congressional Record a letter 
he had sent to Secretary Hardin calling for 90 percent 
parity. 

On March 9, both Senators Hartke and Humphrey 
called again for the 90 percent level. 


On March 10, Congressman Jones argued that even 
90 percent would not be a “decent return,” but “it 
would certainly help.” Mr. Jones urged the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture not to “sit idly by and watch our 
dairy industry decline into oblivion. Unless dairy 
price supports are set at a level high enough to 
guarantee 90 percent of parity, that is exactly what 
we are inviting.” (Congressional Record, pp. 5956— 
57). Senator Mondale again called for the 90 per- 
cent level. 


On March 11, Congressman Thomson repeated his 
call for a 90 percent decision. 
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While their colleagues were marshaling support in 
open floor speeches, senior Democratic leaders in the 
Congress were expressing their concerns privately to rep- 
resentatives of the Administration. On February 10, the 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.), arranged a meeting in the office 
of Speaker Carl Albert (D., Okla.) to discuss the dairy 
issue. Representatives of the dairy industry had appar- 
ently asked for the meeting to plead their case. In attend- 
ance were Harold Nelson and David Parr from AMPIT; 
Congressmen Mills, Albert and John Byrnes (R., Wis.) ; 
William Galbraith, head of Congressional liaison for the 
Department of Agriculture; and Clark MacGregor, then 
Counsel to the President for Congressional Relations. 

The Congressional leaders continued to make their 
views known in several private conversations thereafter. 
According to Mr. MacGregor’s records, Congressman 
Mills urged him on at least six occasions in late February 
and early March to urge the President to raise the support 
price. Congressman Mills and Speaker Albert also tele- 
phoned the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, George Shultz, with the same request. Mr. 
Shultz sent a memorandum to John Ehrlichman at the 
White House indicating the substance of the Mills request 
for a rise in the support level. 

Nevertheless, on March 12, Secretary Hardin an- 
nounced that the price support for the coming year would 
be approximately 80 percent of parity—not 90 percent 
as the dairy industry wanted. The Secretary’s announce- 
ment acknowledged that some dairymen believed that 
the support price should be increased. But, he said, higher 
support prices might lead to excessive supplies and large 
surpluses. Mr. Hardin believed his action was “in the 
long-term best interests of the dairy producers.” 

Immediately following the Agriculture Department an- 
nouncement of March 12, 1971, a campaign was initiated 
on Capitol Hill by both Democrats and Republicans for 
mandatory legislation to increase the parity level to 85 
or 90 percent. Thirty separate bills were introduced in 
the House of Representatives between March 16 and 
March 25 with this specific goal in mind. One hundred 
and twenty-five Members of the House of Representatives 
introduced or cosponsored legislation to support the price 
of manufacturing milk at a level of not more than 90 
percent nor less than 85 percent. In other words, 85 per- 
cent would be an absolute floor for price supports. Of 
these Representatives, 29 were Republicans and 96 were 
Democrats. Two Congressmen, one from each side of the 
aisle, also introduced legislation for a mandatory level of 
90 percent of parity. 

In the Senate, 28 Senators, led by Democratic Senator 
Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin, introduced legislation on 
March 16, 1971, that would have required support levels 
at a minimum of 85 percent of parity. Of the Nelson 
bill sponsors, one was a Republican (Senator Cook of 
Kentucky) and 27 were Democrats (Senators Allen, 
Bayh, Burdick, Bentsen, Cranston, Eastland, Eagleton, 


Fulbright, Gravel. Hart, Harris, Hollings, Hartke, 
Hughes, Inouye, Long, Mondale, McGee, McGovern, 
Muskie, Moss, Nelson, Proxmire, Sparkman, Stevenson, 
Symington, Tunney). Three days later, Senator Hubert 
Humphrey sponsored his own bill seeking higher parity. 

Philosophically, the Nixon Administration had hoped 
to gradually move away from Federal policies which pro- 
vide massive subsidies to agriculture. These subsidies had 
initially been instituted during the Depression years when 
the Government undertook a variety of measures to ease 
the plight of the farmers and to give them some degree of 
economic stability and continuing purchasing power. Dur- 
ing the ensuing decades, when these support policies might 
have been phased out, they instead became political foot- 
balls, tossed about in the Congress, aided and abetted by 
well-organized farm lobbying groups. 


The dairy support question proved to be no exception. 
On March 28, 1971, for instance, the Minneapolis 
Tribune quoted an aide of Senator Gaylord Nelson to 
the effect that representatives of AMPI, who were oper- 
ating out of a three-room hotel suite in Washington, 
played a major role in the preparation of the Senator’s 
bill. According to this account, AMPI also provided some 
of the research material which the Senator used for a 
public statement. 


With 29 Senators and more than 100 Congressmen 
actively spearheading the effort to achieve an increased 
parity rate for the dairy industry, it thus became increas- 
ingly clear that mandatory legislation would be enacted 
and, further, that a Presidential veto of such legislation 
could well be overridden. Moreover, if the President were 
to try to force his will in this matter (i.e., to push parity 
down to 80 percent), it could be politically disastrous 
in some of the Midwestern States and, in the light of 
known Congressional intentions, would be both foolish 
and futile. 


A story reported by United Press International on 
March 24, 1971, (UPI-55) described the problem in 
these terms: 


“Washington—President Nixon probably will face the politi- 
cally risky prospect of vetoing a bill to raise prices for dairy 
farmers unless he beats Congress to the draw by boosting milk 
supports voluntarily, a top Democratic farm bloc leader said 
today. 


“Nixon’s latest farm bloc headache grows out of the Admin- 
istration’s decision earlier this month to refuse any increase 
in milk price supports for the 1971-72 marketing year which 
begins April 1. 


“On the heels of the refusal, a growing parade of legislators 
in both the House and Senate have introduced bills to require 
an increase. The list of some 80 House sponsors, including 
Members of both parties, is topped by Speaker Carl Albert 
and Chairman W. R. Poage, D—Tex., of the House Agriculture 
Committee. 


“Tf the Administration doesn’t act, I think we can and will 
pass the bill,’ Poage told UPI in an interview. 


“Nixon could veto the measure if he remains adamant against 
higher milk supports, Poage said, But this would bring on a 
spotlighted confrontation with many farm interests, the Texan 
said.” 
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Some months earlier, Godfrey Sperling, writing in the 
Christian Science Monitor on December 1, 1970, had ob- 
served that “farmers and rural communities of America 
are deeply distressed with the Nixon Administration . . . ,” 
especially “with the paring of subsidies . . .” Sperling 
also noted the election results of November 3, 1970: 
“Democrats in 11 basically agricultural districts picked up 
new Congressmen. At the same time no Democrats who 
were incumbents in such farm districts were defeated.” 
Finally Sperling mentioned those Democrats who did well 
in farm areas: Senators Joseph Montoya of New Mexico, 
Quentin Burdick of North Dakota, Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota, Stuart Symington of Missouri, Adlai Steven- 
son of Illinois, Vance Hartke of Indiana, Gale McGee of 
Wyoming, Frank Moss of Utah, and William Proxmire of 
Wisconsin. All but one of these Senators in 1971 were sup- 
porting dairy industry efforts to obtain higher price 
supports. 

The situation was not dissimilar to one facing President 
Lyndon Johnson in 1967 when he was forced to curb dairy 
imports by a Congress which had introduced legislation as 
a prodding action. Mr. Johnson sharply reduced dairy im- 
ports in that year after 58 Senators, led by Senator William 
Proxmire (D., Wis.), and 180 Congressmen had intro- 
duced a dairy import control bill. In 1967, as in 1971, the 
activity in the Congress had taken place after the dairy 
lobby had, by one account, “launched an all-out drive to 
get Congress” to pass import controls. 

With the pressures from Capitol Hill mounting rapidly, 
President Nixon during the afternoon of March 23 met 
with seven of his senior advisers to explore the situation 
with regard to milk price supports. This was the President’s 
second meeting of the day concerning dairy matters. As 
will be discussed below, the President and other Adminis- 
tration officials met that morning with dairy representa- 
tives in response to a long-standing appointment. Meeting 
with the President that afternoon were John Connally, 
then Secretary of the Treasury; Clifford Hardin, then Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; Under Secretary of Agriculture J. 
Phil Campbell ; George Shultz, then Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget; John D. Ehrlichman, then 
Assistant to the President for Domestic Affairs; John 
Whitaker, then Deputy Assistant to the President for 
Domestic Affairs; and Donald Rice, then Associate Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget. The discus- 
sion was frank and wide-ranging. It included an appraisal 
of the support which the milk price legislation had on 
Capitol Hill and the fact that the legislation had the 
support of two of the most powerful legislators in the coun- 
try—Speaker of the House of Representatives Carl Albert 
and the Chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Wilbur Mills. 

The political power of the dairy industry lobby was also 
brought to the President’s attention in the March 23 meet- 
ing. Secretary Connally said that their votes would be im- 
portant in several Midwestern States and he noted that the 


industry had political funds which would be distributed 
among House and Senate candidates in the coming elec- 
tion year—although neither the Secretary nor anyone else 
discussed possible contributions to the President’s cam- 
paign. Mr. Connally argued that the milk industry’s case 
also had merit on strictly economic grounds, and rising 
costs for dairy producers were mentioned. 

The President himself concluded that the final decision 
came down to the fact that the Congress was going to pass 
the higher support legislation, and he could not veto it 
without alienating the farmers—an essential part of his 
political constituency. It was also believed that by raising 
the support level in 1971, similar action in 1972 could be 
precluded—thus holding the price line for 2 years. 

The fundamental themes running through this 
March 23 meeting were two: (1) the unique and very 
heavy pressures being placed upon the President by the 
Democratic majority leadership in the Congress and (2) 
the political advantages and disadvantages of making a 
decision regarding a vital political constituency. 

After the President announced his decision there was 
discussion of the great power of the House Democratic 
leadership (which was then pressing for the milk price 
support increase) and how that power might be enlisted 
in support of certain of the President’s key domestic legis- 
lation if the Administration acknowledged the key role 
these leaders played in securing the reversal of Secretary 
Hardin’s March 12 decision. The meeting concluded with 
a discussion of the manner in which the decision would be 
announced and implemented. 

Two days later, on March 25, Secretary Hardin offi- 
cially announced the decision to raise the support level to 
approximately 85 percent of parity for the 1971-72 
marketing season. 

Three days after the second price decision, the Min- 
neapolis Tribune reported that the reversal “was the 
result of an intensive lobbying campaign mounted by 
the Nation’s biggest milk-producer cooperatives with the 
eager—and perhaps crucial—assistance of dozens of 
Members of Congress, including many whose recent 
election campaigns were financed partially by the dairy 
industry’s political war chest.” Among the lawmakers 
cited with Senators Edmund Muskie (D., Me.) and 
Hubert Humphrey, were Congressman Carl Albert, and 
the Chairman of the House Agriculture Committee, 
W. R. Poage (D., Tex.). 

The response on Capitol Hill demonstrates the political 
realities that the President faced. 

On March 30, Republican Senator James Pearson of 
Kansas told his Senate colleagues that he had intended 
to introduce legislation for the very purpose of raising 
supports, but “apparently the Administration has had the 
benefit of deep concern expressed by both farm State 
Congressmen and dairy farmers . . .” Democratic Sen- 
ator James Allen of Alabama joined him in a similar 
expression of views. 
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On April 1, Democratic Senator George McGovern 
of South Dakota, who had actively sought a rise in price 
supports, noted that he had joined other Senators in 
hoping supports would be set at 85 percent. “This re- 
versal,”’ said Senator McGovern, “can be considered a 
victory for those in Congress who spoke out vigorously on 
behalf of the dairy farmers.” 

On April 5, Senator Nelson, who had worked closely 
with dairy interests on this matter and had introduced 
the mandatory 85 percent support legislation, S. 1277, 
said that the support increase “accomplished by admin- 
istrative order what the legislation would have accom- 
plished.” He went on to say that “the decision obviously 
was the result of S. 1277, which was cosponsored by 
27 Senators, and a companion measure in the House 
which likewise had substantial support . . . The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture responded to the outpouring of Con- 
gressional and farmer concern over the initial decision on 
price supports by adjusting the support level upward . . .” 

This Congressional pressure was the “gun to our head” 
that President Nixon referred to in his November 17, 
1973, press conference. 

It is also worth noting that in 1972, a year after the 
struggle over a legislatively mandated support level for 
milk, the Congress enacted legislation which requires 
that milk be supported at a level no lower than 85 per- 
cent in future years. 


II. THE DAIRY INDUSTRY CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOBBYING 
ACTIVITIES 


The discussion in the foregoing section shows that 
overwhelming Congressional pressure—and the political 
consequences of ignoring it—was the reason for the milk 
price support decision reached on March 23. 

The lobbying and contribution activities of the dairy 
industry followed a separate track. Not unexpectedly 
the industry undertook to cover every available base. 
But there was no arrangement or understanding between 
the industry and the President as has been so widely and 
falsely alleged. 

The very nature of the Governmental process—with 
decisions frequently being made within the executive 
branch on the administration of critical dairy programs 
and with dairy legislation constantly under review in 
the Congress—encouraged the dairy farmers to organize 
and become a potent political force in recent years. There 
are now three major dairy cooperatives in the United 
States: AMPI, Mid-America Dairies (Mid Am) and 
Dairymen, Inc. (DI). Together these cooperatives have 
over 66,000 members and account for about 25 percent 
of all the milk produced in the United States. 

These dairy organizations not only represent in Wash- 
ington the interests of their members, they also exert 
influence through the ballot box and through political 
contributions. Their activity is not unlike the fundraising 


and contributing activities of a number of special interest 
groups such as the Committee on Political Education 
(COPE) of the AFL-CIO. 

The record shows the following lobbying and contri- 
bution activities by the dairy industry representatives 
between 1969 and 1971: 


1969-1970 


President Nixon had no direct contact with any of 
the members of these dairy organizations until 1970 when 
AMPI officials invited him to address their annual con- 
vention in Chicago in September. The President was 
unable to accept the invitation, and Secretary Hardin 
spoke in his place. 

Although he could not attend the convention, the Presi- 
dent—as he frequently does—placed a courtesy phone 
call on September 4, 1970, to the general manager of 
AMPI, Mr. Harold Nelson. He also spoke with Secre- 
tary Hardin, who was with Mr. Nelson. During that con- 
versation, the President invited the dairy leaders to meet 
with him in Washington and to arrange a meeting with 
a larger delegation of dairy leaders at a later date. 

Accepting the President’s invitation, Mr. Nelson and 
his special assistant, David Parr, paid a brief courtesy 
call on the President on September 9, 1970. 


The meeting, which was publicly announced to the 
press, occurred in the Oval Office and, according to the 
President’s diary, lasted approximately 9 minutes. Most 
of that time was consumed with introductions, photo- 
graphs, and the distribution of Presidential souvenirs. 


The context of the meeting was a greeting during a 
Presidential “Open Hour”—a session frequently arranged 
for short courtesy calls from diverse groups and individ- 
uals. During the “Open Hour” of September 9, the visit 
from the AMPI representatives was fitted in between the 
visits of 25 other people, including a group to encourage 
military servicemen to exercise their votes, a group of con- 
cerned citizens from the State of South Dakota, and a 
contingent of Gold Star Mothers. 

Mr. Parr has stated in a sworn deposition that it was 
essentially a social visit. He and Mr. Nelson invited the 
President to address the next AMPI convention in 1971 
and also expressed a hope that he would meet with other 
dairy industry leaders. Mr. Parr also remembers that the 
men spoke about the economic plight of the dairy farmer. 

Although money was not discussed in the meeting 
between AMPI representatives and the President in 
September of 1970, it is evident that raising and making 
political contributions to both Democrats and Republicans 
were important, continuous, and conspicuous activities of 
the dairymen during 1970, 1971, and 1972. 

During the late 1960’s each of the three major dairy 
cooperatives established a trust fund in order to raise and 
distribute money to political candidates. AMPI estab- 
lished the Trust for Agricultural Political Education 
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(TAPE), Mid-America Dairies established the Agri- 
culture and Dairy Educational and Political Trust 
(ADEPT), and Dairymen, Inc. created the Trust for 
Special Agricultural Community Education (SPACE). 

In August of 1969, an attorney for AMPI delivered to 
Mr. Herbert Kalmbach the sum of $100,000. Mr. Kalm- 
bach deposited the funds in a trustee account he main- 
tained at the Security Pacific National Bank in Newport 
Beach, Calif. The »ccount contained political contribu- 
tions remaining from the 1968 election campaign. The 
President had no knowledge of this contribution. 

Reports on file with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives showed that contributions to Congressional can- 
didates in 1969 and 1970 by TAPE, SPACE, and ADEPT 
totaled over $500,000. The bulk of the money was ear- 
marked for Democratic candidates. Representatives of 
the dairy co-ops have indicated in an Associated Press 
account of December 17, 1973, that Republican candi- 
dates received approximately $135,000, or less than 30 
percent of the funds. 

Some members of the White House Staff knew that 
the dairymen were giving financial support to Republican 
and Democratic candidates in Senate elections in 1970. 
One member of the staff, Charles W. Colson, asserted in 
a memorandum to the President that AMPI had pledged 
$2 million to the 1972 campaign. (Whether any such 
pledge was actually made is unknown, but the total 
amount given to the President’s 1972 campaign was 
$427,000. As noted below, AMPI’s campaign contribu- 
tions to other candidates during this period were even 
more generous.) That memorandum was attached to a 
Presidential briefing paper for the courtesy meeting be- 
tween the President and the AMPI representatives in 
September of 1970. It was suggested in the memorandum 
that the President acknowledge AMPI’s support. No sug- 
gestion was made that any commitment whatsoever be 
made to do any substantive act. There was also no men- 
tion of the asserted pledge during the meeting. 

Another reference to fundraising was in a letter ad- 
dressed to the President on December 16, 1970, from 
Patrick J. Hillings, a former Congressman who had suc- 
ceeded Mr. Nixon in his Congressional seat after the latter 
had been elected to the Senate. At that time, Mr. Hillings 
was a member of a Washington, D.C., law firm that rep- 
resented the dairymen in the Nation’s Capital. In his 
letter, Mr. Hillings asked for the immediate imposition of 
revised dairy import quotas in accordance with recom- 
mendations recently presented to the President by the 
Tariff Commission. President Nixon did not see the letter. 

Since the President had already been informed of the 
fundraising efforts by the dairy industry, the only possible 
relevance of the Hillings letter would lie in what action 
was taken on the Tariff Commission recommendations 
that Mr. Hillings asked the President to accept. 

The fact ?s that the action taken by the President on 
import quotas was less favorable to the dairy industry than 


the steps recommended by the Tariff Commission. The 
Commission, a body of impartial experts, had recom- 
mended on economic grounds and pursuant to statutory 
requirements that imports be closed off entirely for three 
dairy products (ice cream, certain chocolate products, and 
animal feeds containing milk derivatives) and that much 
lower import quotas be set for a fourth item, low-fat 
cheese. Rather than closing off imports—an action that 
would have been more favorable to the dairy industry— 
the President instead reduced the import quotas on each 
item, permitting all four goods to continue their compe- 
tion with American dairy products. 


1971 


The President next met with dairy representatives at 
10:30 a.m. on March 23, 1971, in the Cabinet Room 
of the White House. Included in the meeting were a dele- 
gation from the dairy cooperatives as well as several Ad- 
ministration officials, including OMB Director George 
Shultz; Assistant to the President John Ehrlichman; Dep- 
uty Assistants to the President Henry Cashen and John 
Whitaker; and Donald Rice, Associate Director of OMB. 
From the Department of Agriculture were Secretary 
Hardin; Under Secretary Phil Campbell; Assistant Secre- 
taries Clarence Palmby and Richard Lyng; and Deputy 
Assistant Secretary William Galbraith. 

Contrary to allegations which have since been made, 
the meeting had been scheduled more than 3 weeks before 
the March 12 announcement on price supports by Secre- 
tary Hardin. As noted above, the meeting stemmed from 
an invitation first extended on September 4, 1970, when 
the President spoke by telephone to Harold Nelson of 
AMPI. In January of 1971, Secretary Hardin recom- 
mended to the White House that the meeting be placed on 
the President’s schedule. Thereafter, in February, the 
White House arranged the March meeting. 

The President opened the meeting by thanking the 
dairy leaders for the support they had given to Administra- 
tion policies and praised them for their activism in pur- 
suing goals which were important to them. The remainder 
of the meeting was taken up with the dairy leaders plead- 
ing their case for higher supports and with other Ad- 
ministration officials expressing concerns about overpro- 
duction and higher retail prices. There was no mention 
whatsoever of campaign contributions. Nor were any con- 
clusions regarding dairy supports reached at the meeting, 
as the President pressed the attendees as to whether or not 
they could control overproduction. Much was said by the 
dairy representatives of the higher costs of their doing 
business. 

Prior to this meeting, a staff memorandum was prepared 
as a briefing paper for the President. That paper briefly 
noted that the dairy lobby—like organized labor—had 
decided to spend political money and that Pat Hillings 
and Murray Chotiner were involved. There was no sug- 
gestion that the President should give special treatment to 
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the dairymen. In fact, that same paper discussed in much 
more detail the pressure which was coming from the Con- 
gress for higher supports; that the Congress was acting at 
Speaker Albert’s instigation; that the Democratic leader- 
ship wanted to embarrass the President; and that a bill 
for higher supports would probably be passed, thus pre- 
senting the President with a very tough veto situation. 

There were no other discussions between the President 
and the dairy industry representatives prior to the Presi- 
dent’s decision on the afternoon of March 23, 1971. 

There are a number of mistaken notions with regard to 
these lobbying efforts of the dairy industry. One is that 
they had a substantial influence upon the President’s deci- 
sions. That is untrue. Another is that the dairy contribu- 
tions represented a substantial portion of the total funding 
of the President’s reelection effort. The truth is that the 
contributions from the dairymen, amounting to some 
$427,000, constituted less than one percent of the total. 

It should be further noted that from the perspective of 
the dairymen, their contributions to President Nixon’s 
campaign organizations were not the major focus of their 
efforts. According to the Congressional Quarterly of 
March 17, 1973, reports publicly filed by the political 
arms of the cooperatives show the following total contribu- 
tions by the political arms of the dairy cooperatives to 
all political candidates from April 7, 1972, through De- 
cember 31, 1972: 

$324, 292. 58 
906, 245. 00 


17, 650. 00 
254, 700. 00 





$1, 502, 887. 58 


(*Note: CTAPE became the major distribution arm of the Asso- 
ciated Milk Producers during the 1972 campaign. Its parent, TAPE, 
transferred funds to CTAPE, which in turn gave them to the can- 
didates’ organizations. ) 


The Congressional Quarterly account reports that of the 
$1.5 million contributed by the dairy cooperatives to politi- 
cal campaigns after April 7, 1972, $95,000 went to support 
the candidacy of President Nixon. Thus, after April 7, 
1972, President Nixon’s campaign received less than one- 
fifteenth of the available funds distributed by the dairy 
trusts. The rest—more than $1.4 million—flowed into the 
campaigns of Senate and Congressional candidates and to 
primary contestants in the Democratic Presidential race. 

A great number of the Congressional and Senatorial 
candidates to whom dairy funds were given were also lead- 
ers in the effort to legislate a mandatory increase in milk 
supports in March of 1971. [Note: No records are avail- 
able to compare the contributions to President Nixon 
prior to April 7, which amounted to approximately 
$332,000, with the contributions given to other candidates 
prior to April 7.] 


III. CONSEQUENCES OF PRESIDENTS DECISION 


Although the President’s decision of March 23 was 
based largely on political realities, unrelated to cam- 


paign contributions, it also proved to be sound economics. 
Here, in brief, were the economic results: 

Milk Production: One of the continuing concerns of 
the Department of Agriculture is to assure that milk 
supplies are adequate but not excessive. In the mid-1960’s 
there was a downward trend in the production of milk 
from 126.9 billion pounds in 1964-65 to 116.5 billion 
pounds in 1969-70. Supplies had become sufficiently low 
by the late 1960’s that Secretary Hardin’s decision to 
raise the milk support level in 1970 was based in large 
part upon his desire to increase production. The support 
increase of 38 cents per hundredweight for that year 
helped to end the decline in production as some 117.4 bil- 
lion pounds of milk were produced in the 1970-71 mar- 
keting year. The additional increase in the support price 
to $4.93 as a result of the March 25 announcement pro- 
vided still further assurances against the resumption of a 
downward trend in production. For the marketing year 
1971-72, the total milk production was 119.4 billion 
pounds. 

Cost of Milk to the Consumer: The average retail 
price per half gallon of milk has been rising steadily 
since 1965, as shown by this chart: 

1965 
1966 
1967 : 
1968 53.7 
1969 55. 1 
1970 57.4 


1971 58.9 
1972 se Jen8 


(Yearly average retail price per half gallon of milk in 
leading cities of the United States, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture ) 


























From the view of the consumer, it can be seen that prices 
continued to rise, but that the 1971-72 increase was 
the smallest of all the years shown on the chart—and 
was considerably less than the rate of general inflation. 
These reductions in the rate of milk inflation in 1971 
and 1972 are directly related to the President’s decision 
of March 23 because the announcement of March 25 
encouraged the production of milk to a level higher than it 
otherwise would have been. Thus, because supplies in- 
creased, market price increases have been less than they 
otherwise would have been. 

Cost of the Milk Support Program to the Government: 
Net expenditures for the dairy price support program 
and related costs (butter, cheese, dried milk, and similar 
products) were as follows for the recent fiscal years (Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Net Expenditures) : 

Fiscal Year 1970—$87.2 million 

Fiscal Year 1971—214.3 million 

Fiscal Year 1972—174.2 million 

Fiscal Year 1973—116.6 million 
As can be seen, the cost during the fiscal year in ques- 
tion—1972—was considerably lower than the year be- 
fore. It dropped again the following year. 

Government Inventories of Dairy Products: One of 
the concerns of the Secretary of Agriculture is to ensure 
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that his Department has reasonable supplies of dairy 
products to meet the goals of its family feeding and 
child nutrition programs. At the same time, the Secre- 
tary wants to avoid excessive production which would 
tend to overload the Department’s stocks. The aim is 
thus to achieve a balance in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration (CCC) stockpiles. As of January 1971, there 
was some concern that the stocks might fall too low if 
production of milk were reduced. As it turned out, the 
butter, processed cheese, and nonfat dry milk stocks in 
the CCC dipped between a high of 257.9 million pounds 
to a low of 62.7 million pounds during 1971, even with 
increased production of milk, but it is a virtual certainty 
they would have been even lower if the decision had not 
been made to raise the parity level to 85 percent. Here 
are the figures for the CCC’s uncommitted inventory 
as of January 31 of each year: (in millions of pounds) 





Marketing Year Butter Cheese Nonfat dry 


milk 





208. 4 
221. 1 
116.5 
18.7 
1.4 





On the basis of all four of the indices above—milk 
production, cost of milk to the consumer, the cost of 
running the USDA’s milk support program, and the quan- 
tity of inventories held by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration—it would appear that the March 25 reversal 
of the milk support decision in fact proved to have sub- 
stantial benefits for all segments of the Nation’s economy. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


The information contained in this discussion can be 
summarized as follows: 

—Immediately after the Agriculture Department first 
announced on March 12 that milk would be supported 
at approximately 80 percent of parity, pressures developed 
on Capitol Hill for mandatory legislation to increase the 
parity level to 85-90 percent. Several of the President’s 
advisers believed that the legislation would be enacted 
and that a Presidential veto of such legislation would be 
politically disastrous for Mr. Nixon in several States. 

—Except for the fear that a rise in supports would 
create problems of overproduction, several advisers be- 
lieved the dairymen’s case to be meritorious due to the 
rising costs of fuel, feed, and labor for those producing 
dairy products. In fact, the corn blight of 1970 consider- 
ably reduced many supplies of feed grain for the 1971 
marketing year. 

—wWith the Congress putting “‘a gun to our head” and 
with his senior advisers supporting him, the President 
decided that the parity level should be increased to 85 
percent. 


—Economically, the President’s decision to raise the 
support level proved to be sound and beneficial for the 
Nation. 


—While the President had been advised that the dairy- 
men had decided to make contributions towards the 
reelection effort of 1972, this did not influence the Presi- 
dent’s decision to raise the level of supports. 


1971 CoNGREsSSIONAL Bitts ON Darry Price Supports 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Date Bill 
intro- number 


duced 


Sponsor(s) Purpose 





The following bills are substantially identical to each other: 


3/16/71 H.R.6188 Smith (D—Iowa) 
Edmondson (D-Okla) 
Hungate (D-Mo) 
Roush (D-Ind) 

Jones (D-Tenn) 
Teague (D-Tex) 
Steiger (R-Wis) 
Burton (D-Calif) 
Hamilton (D-Ind) 
Griffin (D-Miss) 
Burleson (D-Tex) 
Burlison (D-Mo) 
Fraser (D-Minn) 
Ullman (D-Ore) 
Shipley (D-Ill) 
Randall (D—-Mo) 
Price (D-Ill) 
Kuykendall (R-Tenn) 
Roncalio (D-Wyo) 
Smith (D-Iowa) 
Poage (D-Tex) 
Patman (D-Tex) 
Sisk (D-Tex) 

Obey (D-Wis) 

Sikes (D-Fla) 

Steed (D—Okla) 
Culver (D-Iowa) 

Kyl (R-Iowa) 
Bergland (D—Minn) 
Abbitt (D-Va) 
Abourezk (D-S. Dak) 
Kastenmeier (D—Wis) 
Fascell (D-Fla) 
Broyhill (R-N.C.) 
Smith (D-Iowa)......... 
Casey (D-Tex) 
Hansen (D-Wash) 
Shriver (R-Kan) 
Pickle (D-Tex) 

Pryor (D-Ark) 
Blanton (D-Tenn) 
Flowers (D—Ala) 
Fulton (D-Tenn) 
Hammerschmidt (R-Ark) 
Wright (D-Tex) 
Aspin (D-Wis) 
Thone (R-Nebr) 
Daniel (D-Va) 

Dorn (D-S.C.) 

Fisher (D-Tex) 
Edwards (D-La) 
O’Konski (R-Wis).... ..- 
Zwach (R-Minn).......-. 
Harvey (R-Mich) 


To support the 
price of man- 
ufacturing 
milk at a level 
not more than 
90% nor less 
than 85% of 
the parity 
price for the 
marketing 
year 1971-72, 
as the Secre- 
tary deter- 
mines is nec- 
essary in order 
to assure 
adequate 

supply. 

3/17/71 Do. 

3/17/71 


H.R. 6248 
H.R. 6249 


3/17/71 H.R. 6250 


3/17/71 
3/18/71 
3/18/71 


H.R. 6289 
H.R. 6412 
H.R. 6425 
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Bill 
number 


Date 
intro- 
duced 


Sponsor(s) Purpose 


Date 
intro- 
duced 





3/18/71 H.R. 6443 


3/23/71 
3/23/71 
3/23/71 
3/23/71 


3/23/71 


3/23/71 
3/23/71 
3/23/71 
3/23/71 
3/23/71 
3/24/71 


3/24/71 
3/24/71 


3/24/71 
3/24/71 
3/25/71 
3/25/71 
3/25/71 


Smith (D-Iowa) 
Abernethy (D-Miss) 
Stubblefield (D-Ky) 
Purcell (D-Tex) 
Matsunaga (D—Hawaii) 
Vigorito (D-Pa) 
Denholm (D-S. Dak) 
Martin (R-Nebr) 
Roberts (D-Tex) 
Halpern (R-N.Y.) 
Zablocki (D—Wis) 
McFall (D-Calif) 
Montgomery (D—Miss) 
Johnson (D-Calif) 
Schwengel (R-Iowa) 
Anderson (D-Tenn) 
Watts (D-Ky) 

Perkins (D-Ky) 
Riegle (R-Mich) 
Whitehurst (R-Va) 
Hull (D-Mo) 

Natcher (D-Ky) 
Quillen (R-Tenn)....... 


Scherle (R-Iowa) 

King (R-N.Y.) 

Hall (R-Mo) 

Jones (D-N.C.)......... 
Preyer (D-N.C.) 
Henderson (D-N.C.) 
Taylor (D-N.C.) 

Lennon (D-N.C.) 


McMillan (D-S.C.)...... 
Sebelius (R-Kan)........ 
Stratton (D-N.Y.)....... 
Young (D-Tex) 

Evans (D-Colo) 

Aspinall (D—Colo) 
Hastings (R-N.Y.)....... 


Stephens (D-Ga) 
Brinkley (D-Ga) 

Stuckey (D-Ga) 
Thompson (R-Ga) 
Mathis (D-Ga) 
Thompson (D-N.J.)..... 
Nichols (D—Ala) 

Andrews (D—Ala) 
Duncan (R-Tenn) 


Bingham (D-N.Y.) 
Leggett (D-Calif) 
Mahon (D-Tex) 
Melcher (D-Mont) 
Baker (R-Tenn) 
Duncan (R-Tenn) 
Myers (R-Ind) 
Hillis (R-Ind) 
Hanley (D-N.Y.) 
Galifianakis (D-N.C.) 
Brasco (D-N.Y.) 
Collins (D-Ill) 
Alexander (D—Ark) 
Kee (D-W. Va) 
Gallagher (D-N.J.) 
Gonzalez (D-Tex) 
Begich (D—Alaska) 
Kyros (D—Maine) 


Bill 


number Sponsor(s) 





3/18/71 


3/22/71 


The following bills are identical: 


H.R. 6357. = Abbitt (D-Va) 


H.R. 6502 Thomson (R-Wis) 


SENATE 


To support the 
price of milk 
at 90% of the 
parity price 
through pur- 
chases of milk 
and milk 
products. 





Date 
intro- 


duced 


Bill 


number Spemnetip) 


Purpose 





3/16/71 


3/19/71 


S. 1277 Nelson (D-Wis) 
Mondale (D-Minn) 
McGee (D-Wyo) 
Hughes (D-Iowa) 
Bayh (D-Ind) 
Burdick (D-N. Dak) 
Cook (R-Ky) 
McGovern (D-S. Dak) 
Stevenson (D-II1) 
Eagleton (D—-Mo) 
Tunney (D-Calif) 
Hartke (D-Ind) 
Symington (D-Mo) 
Cranston (D-Calif) 
Gravel (D-—Alaska) 
Hart (D-Mich) 
Harris (D-Okla) 
Muskie (D-Maine) 
Moss (D—Utah) 
Proxmire (D-Wis) 
Allen (D-Ala) 

Long (D-La) 
Inouye (D-Hawaii) 
Hollings (D-S.C.) 
Fulbright (D-Ark) 
Sparkman (D-Ala) 
Eastland (D-Miss) 
Bentsen (D-Tex) 

S. 1294 


Humphrey (D-Minn).... 


To support the 


price of manu- 
facturing 

milk at a level 
not more than 
90% nor less 
than 85% of 
the parity 
price for the 
marketing 
year 1971-72, 
as the Secre- 
tary deter- 
mines is nec- 
essary in order 
to assure 
adequate 
supply. 


Do. 
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ITT Antitrust Decision 


Information Relating to the Decision. 
January 8, 1974 


NOTE: The documents were released at San Clemente, Calif., and 
Washington, D.C. 


Tue ITT Antrrrust DEcIsIon 


In the thousands of pages of testimony and analysis 
regarding the ITT case since 1971, the only major charge 
that has been publicly made against President Nixon is 
that in return for a promise of a political contribution 
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from a subsidiary of ITT, the President directed the Jus- 
tice Department to settle antitrust suits against the 
corporation. 

That charge is totally without foundation : 

—The President originally acted in the case because 
he wanted to avoid a Supreme Court ruling that 
would permit antitrust suits to be brought against 
large American companies simply on the basis of 
their size. He did not direct the settlement or par- 
ticipate in the settlement negotiations directly or in- 
directly. The only action taken by the President was 
a telephoned instruction on April 19, 1971, to drop 
a pending appeal in one of the ITT cases. He re- 
scinded that instruction 2 days later. 

—The actual settlement of the ITT case, while avoid- 
ing a Supreme Court ruling, caused the corporation 
to undertake the largest single divestiture in cor- 
porate history. The company was forced to divest 
itself of subsidiaries with some $1 billion in annual 
sales, and its acquisitions were restricted for a period 
of 10 years. 

—The President was unaware of any commitment by 
ITT to make a contribution toward expenses of the 
Republican National Convention at the time he took 
action on the antitrust case. In fact, the President’s 
antitrust actions took place entirely in A pril of 1971— 
several weeks before the ITT pledge was even made. 


I. PRESIDENT’S INTEREST IN ANTITRUST POLICY 


Mr. Nixon made it clear during his 1968 campaign for 
the Presidency that he stood for an antitrust policy which 
would balance the goals of free competition in the market- 
place against the avoidance of unnecessary government 
interference with free enterprise. One of Mr. Nixon’s 
major antitrust concerns in that campaign was the Gov- 
ernment’s treatment of conglomerate mergers. Conglomer- 
ates had become an important factor in the American 
economy during the 1960’s, and despite public fears that 
they were threatening free competition in the marketplace, 
the administrations of those years—in Mr. Nixon’s opin- 
ion—had not been clear in their attitude toward them. In 
one of his 1968 campaign books, “Nixon on the Issues,” 
in which he put forward in summary form his conclusions 
about national and international issues, Mr. Nixon ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction with existing conglomerate 
policies: 

“The Department of Justice has recently proposed guidelines 
for ‘conglomerates’ but the guidelines have not provided any 
substantial criteria on which businessmen can safely depend. 
Moreover, there is the problem of unsettled case law on the 
question. My administration will make a real effort, and a 
successful one, I believe, to clarify this entire ‘conglomerate’ 
situation . . .” 

To help resolve the issues involved, Mr. Nixon during 
his campaign appointed a Task Force on Productivity and 
Competition, headed by Professor George Stigler of the 


University of Chicago and including several eminent acad- 
emicians. The task force presented its report to the newly 
inaugurated President on February 18, 1969. The group 
recognized public fears that conglomerates posed a “threat 
of sheer bigness” but said these fears were “nebulous” and 
should not be converted into an aggressive antitrust policy 
on the basis of knowledge then available. “We strongly 
recommend,” stated the report, “that the Department (of 
Justice) decline to undertake a program of action against 
conglomerate enterprises . . .” 

A similar view was set forth by many outside the Gov- 
ernment. In an article in Fortune in September of 1969, 
Robert Bork, then a professor of antitrust law at the Yale 
Law School, attacked the policy of antitrust enforcement 
against conglomerates that he thought was emerging at 
the Justice Department. He noted that unless conglomer- 
ates mergers were involved in horizontal price-fixing 
within an industry, there was no economic foundation for 
believing that they were anti-competitive. He also noted 
that “The campaign against conglomerate mergers is 
launched in the teeth of the conclusion reached by the task 
force that President Nixon himself appointed to study and 
report on antitrust policy.” 

A second major concern of the President and his ad- 
visers was their fear that the ability of U.S. companies to 
compete in the world market might be threatened by anti- 
trust actions against conglomerates. The United States 
faced a shrinking balance of trade surplus and the Presi- 
dent and many of his advisers felt that U.S. multinational 
companies could play an important role in improving the 
balance. 

The President feared that antitrust action against those 
companies which was based upon something other than a 
clear restraint of trade would render them less able to com- 
pete with the government sheltered and sponsored indus- 
trial giants of Europe and Asia. The President and his 
advisers were keenly aware that the large industrial 
entities of foreign countries did not operate under the kind 
of antitrust pressure faced by American companies, and 
they believed that the absence of such pressure enabled 
those countries to compete more successfully in world 
markets. 

This view took published form in a report, “The United 
States in the Changing World Economy,” written by the 
President’s Council on International Economic Policy. In 
that document, Peter Peterson, Director of the C.I.E.P. 
wrote: 


. . . the Japanese government sees itself as a partner with 
business in facilitating economic growth . . . The situation is 
far different from that in the United States—where . . . major 
efforts of the government are devoted not to growth and stimu- 
lation, but to restraint and regulation of business and labor . . .” 

This view, along with a great deal of other data on 
foreign trade, was communicated to the President by 

Mr. Peterson on April 8, 1971—only a few days before 

the President intervened in the ITT matter. 
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The President and his advisers (but not Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell, who had disqualified himself on matters re- 
lated to ITT) were thus seriously concerned about two 
aspects of antitrust policy which would eventually bear on 
the ITT matter: 1) the policy of attacking bigness per se 
and whether such policy had any economic justification, 
and 2) the need to prevent misguided antitrust attacks 
upon U.S. companies in competition with large foreign 
industrial entities. 


Il. BACKGROUND ON THE ITT LITIGATION 


The Justice Department in 1969 initiated civil litiga- 
tion against the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., a major “conglomerate,” for alleged violations of the 
antitrust laws. The allegations involved acquisitions by 
ITT of the Grinnell Corporation, the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, and the Canteen Corporation. These 
were only the latest and among the largest of a series of 
acquisitions made by ITT in the years since 1963, a pe- 
riod in which favorable tax laws, among other things, 
made acquisitions popular. 


Under Assistant Attorney General McLaren, the Anti- 
trust Division of the Justice Department was concerned 
with the implementation of an antitrust policy which at- 
tacked the general merger trend not only because the 
effect of the corporate growth “may be substantially to 
lessen competition,’ conduct clearly proscribed by the 
antitrust laws, but also because of the economic concen- 
tration itself. 


Other experts, including many of the President’s ad- 
visers, did not see the role of antitrust law in such all- 
encompassing terms. They believed that to use the law 
of antitrust to achieve political and economic aims beyond 
prevention of restraint of trade was unsound. If there were 
dangers such as Mr. McLaren and his colleagues feared 
from conglomerates, President Nixon and his advisers, 
along with other experts, preferred solving them through 
legislation. 

Executives of ITT were also concerned about the Justice 
Department action, and talked with various administra- 
tion officials to learn their views. The chief executive 
officer of ITT, Harold Geneen, was sufficiently concerned 
that he attempted to talk to the President personally about 
these issues in the summer of 1969. The President’s ad- 
visers thought that such a meeting was not appropriate, 
and the meeting was not held. 


Other White House officials, however, did talk to vari- 
ous representatives of ITT about antitrust policy. Those 
discussions invariably focused on the legal and economic 
issues of whether antitrust suits should be pursued simply 
because companies are large or rather because they are 
actually restraining trade in a tangible way. Papers re- 
lating to those conversations have been voluntarily turned 
over to the Special Prosecutor. 


Ill, MAKING THE ITT CASES CONSISTENT WITH 
ADMINISTRATION POLICY ON ANTITRUST 


During the latter part of 1970, there was a question 
among White House advisers about whether the antitrust 
actions against the ITT were consistent with the notion 
of keeping hands off companies unless they had commit- 
ted some clear restraint of trade rather than simply be- 
coming large in size, and generally whether the I'TT suits 
were consistent with administration policy on antitrust. 

While these discussions were taking place, the Justice 
Department lawsuits against ITT were continuing. The 
Justice Department’s actions against ITT to enjoin the 
acquisitions of the Grinnell Corporation and Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company were presented to the United 
States District Court for the District of Connecticut on 
September 17, 1969. The court (Chief Judge Timbers, 
presiding) issued a Memorandum of Decision on Octo- 
ber 21, 1969, denying the Government’s motion for a 
preliminary injunction to enjoin the proposed acquisitions 
by ITT, but directing that “hold separate” orders be 
entered to preserve the status quo, pending a trial and a 
decision on the merits. 

Subsequently, a trial of the Grinnell case on the merits 
was held on September 15, 1970, and concluded on 
October 30, 1970. The court again refused to find that 
ITT had violated the antitrust laws. In his decision, 
Chief Judge Timbers said: 

The Court declines the government’s invitation to indulge 
in an expanded reading of the statutory language and holds 
that the statute means just what it says. It proscribes only 
those mergers the effect of which ‘may be substantially to 
lessen competition’; it commands that the alleged anticom- 
petitive effects be examined in the context of specific product 
and geographic markets; and it does not proscribe those 


mergers the effect of which may be substantially to increase 
economic concentration. 


Whatever may be the merits of the arguments as a matter of 

social and economic policy in favor of, or opposed to, a standard 

for measuring the legality of a merger under the antitrust laws 

by the degree to which it may increase economic concentra- 

tion rather than by the degree to which it may lessen competi- 

tion, that is beyond the competence of the Court to adjudicate. 

As the Court attempted to make clear in its preliminary injunc- 

tion opinion, if that standard is to be changed, it is fundamental 

under our system of government that any decision to change 

the standard be made by the Congress and not by the courts. 

As a result of this litigation and pending a determina- 

tion to appeal the adverse judgment to the Supreme Court ° 

of the United States, Assistant Attorney General McLaren 

discussed a compromise settlement with ITT during 1970. 

He indicated he would recommend that ITT be allowed 

to keep the Grinnell Corporation, but divest itself of the 

Canteen Corporation and not proceed with its pending 
acquisition of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 

By the spring of 1971, the President, based on the in- 

formation and advice he had received, had concluded that 

the ITT litigation was inconsistent with his own views on 

antitrust policy. The Department of Justice and some of 
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the President’s advisers continued to maintain, however, 
that the cases were not an attack on bigness and were 
based on ciear anti-competitive effects of the acquisitions. 

On April 19, 1971, in a meeting with John Ehrlichman 
and George Shultz, then Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, the President was told by Mr. 
Ehrlichman that the Justice Department had filed an 
appeal with the Supreme Court in the Grinnell case which 
Mr. Ehriichman described as an “attack on a conglomer- 
ate.” Mr. Ehrlichman further told the President that he 
believed that prosecution of the case was contrary to the 
President’s antitrust policy and that, as a result, he had 
tried to persuade the Justice Department not to file a 
jurisdictional statement (due the following day) so as 
to terminate the appeal. He indicated, however, that he 
had been unsuccessful with the Justice Department. 

The President expressed irritation with the failure of 
the head of the Antitrust Division, Mr. McLaren, to fol- 
low his policy. He then placed a telephone call to Deputy 
Attorney General Kleindienst and ordered that the ap- 
peal not be filed. The meeting continued with a further 
discussion of antitrust policy during which Mr. Shultz 
expressed the view that conglomerates had been unfairly 
criticized. 

The Justice Department, on April 20, 1971, requested 
and was granted a delay in filing the appeal which was 
due that day. On the following day, April 21, 1971, 
Mr. John N. Mitchell, the Attorney General, advised the 
President that in his judgment it was inadvisable for the 
President to order no appeal to the Supreme Court in 
the Grinnell case. The Attorney General reasoned that, 
as a personal matter, Mr. Erwin N. Griswold, Solicitor 
General of the United States, had prepared his brief 
for appeal and would resign were the appeal not to pro- 
ceed. The Attorney General further feared legislative 
repercussions if the matter were dropped entirely. Based 
upon the Attorney General’s recommendations, the Presi- 
dent reversed his decision of April 19, 1971, and author- 
ized the Department of Justice to proceed with the case 
in accordance with its own determinations. He said that 
he did not care about ITT as such, but that he wanted 
the Attorney General to see that his antitrust policy was 
carried out. 

At the end of the same month, April 1971, the Presi- 
dent approved a proposal for creating a central clearing- 
house for information about Government antitrust policy 
within the White House, to ensure that the President’s 
views on the subject could be made known to all the 
operating agencies. 

On April 29, 1971, a meeting of ITT representatives, 
Department of Justice and Department of Treasury offi- 
cials was held at the Department of Justice wherein ITT 
made a presentation concerning the financial ramifica- 
tions of the proposed divestiture actions. Following the 
meeting, the Department of Justice requested that the 
Treasury Department and an outside consultant special- 


izing in financial analysis evaluate the ITT claims. These 
evaluations were made in addition to the Justice Depart- 
ment’s own analysis of competitive effect. 

Based on the completed assessment, Assistant Attorney 
General McLaren, on June 17, 1971, sent a memorandum 
to the Deputy Attorney General outlining a proposed 
settlement. This proposal was subsequently communi- 
cated to ITT representatives and after further nego- 
tiations a final settlement, extremely similar to Mr. 
McLaren’s June 17 proposal, was agreed upon in prin- 
ciple on July 31, 1971, and final consent judgments were 
entered by the United States District Courts on Septem- 
ber 24, 1971. On the first trading day after the settle- 
ment was announced the common stock of ITT fell 11 
percent, from 62 to 55 on investor reaction to the terms 
of the settlement. (A summary of the details of the set- 
tlement appears as an appendix.) 

After the consent judgments were made public, sev- 
eral authorities offered their opinions as to the reason- 
ableness of the settlements as opposed to pursuing the 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court. Former 
Solicitor General Erwin N. Griswold stated as follows: 

“We felt that it would be very difficult to win it, not only 
because the law with respect to conglomerate mergers is 
far from clear, but also because in this particular case there had 
been sharp conflict in the evidence before the District Judge, 
and the District Judge had found all the facts against us. 
And all experience shows that it is extremely difficult to win 
an antitrust case or another type of case in the Supreme 
Court when you have to attack the findings of fact.” 
He thus found the settlement “extremely favorable” to 
the Justice Department. (Hearings before the Committee 
on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 92d Congress, 
2d Session, March 8, 1972 at pp. 372-374.) 

The opinion of Archibald Cox was set forth in a New 

York Times account of October 31, 1973 as follows: 
“It was proper for the President to have an interest in 
such a major case, he said. ‘There was nothing improper in 


voicing his own opinion.’ He added that ‘he thought the 
Government received a fair settlement in the case.” 


Mr. McLaren described it as a “tough” settlement 
which would have immediate deterrent effect in the 
antitrust area and was therefore preferable to waiting 
3 or 4 years for a Supreme Court ruling. 


IV. SELECTION OF SAN DIEGO FOR REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


The separate and unrelated process of decisionmaking 
regarding the Republican National Convention began 
in 1971, when the site selection committee started to 
examine prospective sites. 

In the 1971 selection process, six cities were seriously 
considered for the 1972 convention, and were being con- 
sidered seriously by the site selection committee. Work- 
ing with the Republican National Committee were White 
House staffers who were concerned for the security, 
logistics, and effective functioning of the Presidency in 
any given location. 
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On June 29, 1971, the San Diego City Council adopted 
a resolution authorizing the mayor of the city of San 
Diego to submit a bid on the Republican National Con- 
vention to be held in San Diego, and to offer financial 
support of $1,500,000. Of this amount, $600,000 was 
to be used for city services, such as police and fire pro- 
tection, extra public works responsibilities and other serv- 
ice requirements connected with a convention.’ 

The remaining $900,000 to be used for facilities, rents, 
’ and other convention requirements was conditioned upon 
contributions in cash and services by other State and local 
governmental agencies, individuals, corporations and 
organizations. 

A large part of the cash portion of the bid was com- 
mitted by the Sheraton Hotel Corporation, a subsidiary of 
ITT, about June 1, 1971, and subsequently confirmed on 
July 21, 1971. A new Sheraton hotel was under construc- 
tion in San Diego, and Sheraton apparently felt that tele- 
vision publicity for the hotel and the chain would be a 
worthwhile business investment. The exact provisions of 
the donation were and are unclear. Apparently ITT- 
Sheraton offered $200,000 with some requirement of 
matching by other San Diego businessmen as to one-half 
of the commitment. In any event, a payment of $100,000 
to the San Diego Convention and Visitors’ Bureau was re- 
turned when the convention site was changed. 

The White House Staff report to Chief of Staff H. R. 
Haldeman on possible convention sites made no mention 
of ITT. Rather, it recommended San Diego because of 
California’s Republican Governor, San Diego’s Republi- 
can Congressman, its proximity to the Western White 
House, its outstanding climate, its relatively large bid in 
money and services, the importance of California in the 
electoral tally, the attractive outdoors atmosphere of the 
town, and the excellent security which could be offered. 


The President, himself, irformed Senator Robert Dole, 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee, that 
whatever Senator Dole and the site selection committee 
decided was agreeable to him. Subsequently, the President 
approved the selection of San Diego by the site selection 
committee. 

SUMMARY OF FINAL ITT JUDGMENT 


1. Ten-year injunction against acquisitions of companies having 
total assets of more than $100 million or against acquisitions of com- 
panies having sales of $25 million and 15% of a concentrated 
product market. Injunction against acquisitions of insurance com- 
panies and sprinkler companies. 

2. Divestiture of both foreign and domestic operations of Avis: 


1971 Sales (million) 
1971 Assets (million) 


3. Divestiture of Grinnell’s entire Fire Protection Division. In 
addition divestiture of Grinnell’s entire 46% interest in Hajoca Cor- 
poration: 


Fire Protection Division 
1971 Sales (million) ___ 
1971 Assets (million) ~-_ 


Hajoca Corporation 
1971 Sales (million) 
1971 Assets (million) __ 











4. Divestiture of both domestic and foreign operations of Levitt: 


1971 Sales (million) $268 
1971 Assets (million) 322 


5. Divestiture of Canteen: 








1971 Sales (million) $332 
1971 Assets (million) —_ 145 








6. Divestiture of annual life insurance premium income of about 
$28 million. 


Reference: Hearings before the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, 92d Congress, Part 3, pp. 1330-1. 


NOTE: The document was released at San Clemente, Calif., and 
Washington, D.C. 


Meeting on International 
Energy Problems 


Text of the President’s Letter to Heads of Government 
of Major Industrial Oil Consuming Nations Inviting 
Their Participation in the Meeting. 

Dated January 9, 1974. Released January 10, 1974 


Developments in the international energy situation 
have brought consumer and producer nations to an his- 
toric crossroad. The world’s nations face a fundamental 
choice that can profoundly affect the structure of inter- 
national political and economic relations for the re- 
mainder of this century. 

Today the energy situation threatens to unleash political 
and economic forces that could cause severe and irrepa- 
rable damage to the prosperity and stability of the world. 
Two roads lie before us. We can go our own separate 
ways, with the prospect of progressive division, the erosion 
of vital interdependence, and increasing political and eco- 
nomic conflict; or we can work in concert, developing 
enlightened unity and cooperation, for the benefit of all 
mankind—producer and consumer countries alike. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that I asked Secre- 
tary of State Kissinger in his December speech to the So- 
ciety of Pilgrims in London to propose establishment of 
an Energy Action Group and to urge a concerted action 
program among consumers and producers to meet the 
world’s energy needs in a manner which would satisfy the 
legitimate interests of both the consuming and producing 
countries. 

As a first step to carry out this concept, I invite (name 
of country) to a meeting of major industrial consumer 
nations to be held at the Foreign Minister level on Febru- 
ary 11, 1974, or any other convenient date that week. I 
would like to take this opportunity to invite you to send 
your representative to such a meeting here in Washing- 
ton. After I know your views, I plan to send a Special 
Representative to discuss with your Government the spe- 
cifics of this meeting, including suggestions on agenda and 
substance. 
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Our concept is that the Foreign Ministers meeting 
would agree on an analysis of the situation and the work 
to be done. It would establish a task force drawn from 
the consuming countries which would formulate a con- 
sumer action program. Part of this program would be 
concerned with new cooperative measures designed to deal 
with the explosive growth of global energy demand and to 
accelerate the coordinated development of new energy 
sources. Another task would be to develop a concerted 
consumer position for a new era of petroleum consumer- 
producer relations which would meet the legitimate inter- 
ests of oil producing countries while assuring the consumer 
countries adequate supplies at fair and reasonable prices. 

In calling for a meeting of the major industrial con- 
sumer countries, we are fully conscious that the energy 
problem is one of vital importance to all consuming coun- 
tries, particularly those of the developing world whose 
hope for a better life critically depends on access to en- 
ergy on reasonable terms. Whereas our immediate con- 
cern is to get preparations underway as promptly and 
effectively as possible, clearly the interests of all con- 
sumers, including the developing countries, will have to be 
represented in an appropriate manner. 

A concerted effort of this kind is but a first and essential 
step toward the establishment of new arrangements for 
international energy and related economic matters. To 
this end, a meeting of consumer and producer representa- 
tives would be held within 90 days. I am sending personal 
messages to the heads of government of the OPEC states 
to assure that they understand the purpose of the pro- 
posed meeting of consumer states. 

We face a profound challenge to turn this period of 
crisis into one of opportunity for constructive and creative 
cooperation which will be of benefit to all the peoples of 
the world. I look forward to hearing your reply and 
comments. 

NOTE: This is the text of identical letters to the heads of govern- 
ment of Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, and the United Kingdom. 

The Secretary General of the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development was also invited to attend the meeting. 

The White House announced plans for the meeting on January 9 


and released the text of the President’s letter on January 10 at San 
Clemente, Calif. 


Meeting on International 
Energy Problems 


Text of the President’s Letter to Heads of Government 
of Major Oil Producing Nations Informing Them of 
Plans fora Meeting. Dated January 9, 1974. 

Released January 10, 1974 


Today I have invited governments of the major oil 
consuming countries to send representatives to a meeting 


in Washington on February eleventh. The purpose of this 
meeting will be to seek a consensus among the partici- 
pants, looking toward a meeting of consumers and pro- 
ducers, which would establish new mutually beneficial ar- 
rangements for international energy and related economic 
matters. 

Recent developments have emphasized the critical 
importance of energy to the prosperity and stability of 
the international economy. Severe disruptions of eco- 
nomic activity and of the world monetary system, whether 
caused by insufficiency of energy supplies or abrupt price 
movements could prove disastrous for consumers and 
producers alike. 


Oil importing nations are vitally concerned with mech- 
anisms which will assure adequate supplies at reasonable 
prices. Oil producing states, in turn, are concerned with 
arrangements that will assure fair payment for and ra- 
tional use of their non-renewable resources. 


Accordingly, as suggested by Secretary of State Kis- 
singer in his speech in London in December, the United 
States believes it is necessary to deal with these matters 
urgently. 

The United States is undertaking this initiative as a 

constructive and positive step, consistent with the publicly 
stated views of a number of oil producing nations which 
have called for a consultative relationship between pro- 
ducers and consumers. It is my hope that the results of the 
forthcoming meeting will lead to an early joint conference 
of consumer and producer nations. 
NoTE: This is the text of identical letters to the heads of government 
of Abu Dhabi, Algeria, Ecuador, Gabon, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Libya, Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and Venezuela. 

The White House announced plans for the meeting on January 9 


and released the text of the President’s letter on January 10, at 
San Clemente, Calif. 


Consumer Advisory Council — 


Announcement of Appointment of Five Members of the 
Council. January 10, 1974 


The President today announced the appointment of five 
persons to be members of the Consumer Advisory Council 
for terms of 2 years. They are: 


Apotro G. ALayon, of Brooklyn, N.Y., executive director, Con- 
sumer Action Program of Bedford-Stuyvesant. Mr. Alayon suc- 
ceeds Gary K. Nelson, whose term has expired. 

Linpa Lee GraHam, of Wichita, Kans., instructor in consumer 
economics and director of the Center for Economic Education, 
Wichita State University. Mrs. Graham succeeds Solomon 
Harge, whose term has expired. 

Camit_te A. Haney, of Madison, Wis., Consumer Affairs Coordina- 
tor, Department of Justice, State of Wisconsin. Mrs. Haney is 
being reappointed. 

Epna DeCourszy JoHNsoN, of Baltimore, Md., director, Consumer 
Services Program, Baltimore Urban League. Mrs. Johnson suc- 
ceeds Jacob Clayman, whose term has expired. 
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Rosert Lee Wricut, Jr., of Columbus, Ga., optometrist. Dr. 
Wright succeeds Mrs. Oscar C. Sowards, whose term has 
expired. 

The Consumer Advisory Council consists of not more 
than 12 members appointed by the President for terms of 
2 years. The Director of the Office of Consumer Affairs 
(Virginia H. Knauer) is an ex officio member of the 
Council and also its Executive Secretary. 

The Council advises the Director of the Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs with respect to policy matters relating to 
consumer interests, effectiveness of Federal programs and 
operations which affect the interests of consumers, prob- 
lems of primary importance to consumers, and ways in 
which unmet consumer needs can appropriately be met 
through Federal Government action. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration 


Announcement of Designation of Hugh A. Hall as 
Acting Administrator. January 11, 1974 


The President today announced that he has designated 
Hugh A. Hall, of Chevy Chase, Md., as Acting Admin- 
istrator of the American Revolution Bicentennial Admin- 
istration. The ARBA was created by Public Law 93-179 
of December 11, 1973, to succeed the American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial Commission, effective January 10, 
1974. Mr. Hall will serve until a permanent Adminis- 
trator is nominated and confirmed. 


Mr. Hall has served since August 1972 as Acting 
Director of the American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission and from December 1969 to August 1972 was 
Deputy Executive Director of the ARBC. During 
1968-69, he was celebration director of the San Diego 
200th anniversary and was also an adviser and consultant 
to several other centennial and bicentennial celebrations. 

He was born on September 23, 1926, in Durham, N.C. 
Mr. Hall and his wife, V. Elaine, have one son and one 
daughter and reside in Chevy Chase, Md. He served in 
the U.S. Navy during World War II. 

From 1955 to 1968 he was president of San Diego, 
Pacific, Inc., a holding company for San Diego Spring & 
Brake Works, Inc.; Contractors’ Service; San Diego 
Brake Bonding; B&S Auto Parts Stores, and Pacific Brake 
and Automotive Warehouse. During 1961-62, he was a 
director, then chairman of the board of Xonics. From 


1942 to 1948, he was with Motor Supply Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz., and from 1948 to 1953, the executive 
vice president of Schuler & James, Inc., Los Angeles. 
During 1953-54 he was Marketing and Sales Manager 
of Hetzel Brothers, Los Angeles. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Henry C. Wallich To Be a Member of 
the Board. January 11, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Henry C. Wallich, of New Haven, Conn., to be a 
member of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System for a term of 14 years from February 1, 1974. He 
will succeed Dewey A. Daane, who has held the position 
since November 14, 1963, and whose term expires Jan- 
uary 31, 1974. 

Dr. Wallich has taught at Yale University since 1951 
and is currently serving as the Seymour H. Knox Professor 
of Economics at Yale. He was a member of the Council 
of Economic Advisers from 1959 to 1961 and was Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Treasury from 1958 to 1959. 
He was with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York from 
1941 to 1951. Since 1969 he has also been a seuiior con- 
sultant to the Department of the Treasury. 

He was born on June 10, 1914, in Berlin, Germany. 
Dr. Wallich attended Munich University and Oxford 
University. He received his M.A. from New York Univer- 
sity in 1939 and his Ph. D. from Harvard University in 
1941. He became a U.S. citizen in 1944. From 1933 to 
1939, he was with several banks and businesses in South 
America and New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Wallich has been a columnist with Newsweek mag- 
azine since 1965 and is the author of several books. He 
served as U.S. Representative on the United Nations 
Experts Panel on Economic Consequences of the Arms 
Race during 1971-72. Dr. Wallich is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, United Illuminating Company, and the Lionel 
Edie Capital Fund. 

He is married to the former Mable Inness Brown. 
They have two daughters and one son and reside in New 
Haven, Conn. 


Note: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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News Accounts Relating to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and National 
Security Council 


Statement Issued by the White House Press Office. 
January 11, 1974 


Today’s news accounts relating to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and National Security Council touch on a matter 
peripheral to a national security issue which was found 
to involve deliberate leaks to the media of extremely 
sensitive information of interest to other nations. This 
incident has been referred to on several occasions in 
recent months, and the Administration still considers it 
inappropriate for public disclosure. It may be that at a 
later time the facts can be made public without detriment 
to the national interest. For the present, however, the 
most that properly can be stated is that today’s news ac- 
counts convey an incorrect impression of the knowledge 
and actions of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
that the matter was investigated at the time; that the 
source of these leaks was a low-level employee whose 
clerical tasks gave him access to highly classified informa- 
tion; and that today’s news stories are based on fragmen- 
tary accounts of the incident. At the President’s direction 
the information regarding this case has been provided on 
a confidential basis to the Chairmen of the Armed Services 
Committees of the House and Senate, the Special Prose- 
cutor, and the Chairman and Vice Chairman of the Senate 
Select Committee. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. 


January 8 


The President today accepted, with deep regret and 
great appreciation for his contributions to the Nation’s 
foreign policy, the resignation of Adolph W. Schmidt as 
the United States Ambassador to Canada. 


January 9 


The President has directed Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger to visit Egypt and Israel in order to assist the 
parties in the development of negotiations on the question 
of separation and disengagement of forces. The White 
House announced that the Secretary would depart Wash- 
ington at midnight on Thursday, January 10, and would 
be accompanied by Ambassador at Large Ellsworth 
Bunker, State Department Legal Adviser Carlyle Maw, 
Assistant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Alfred Atherton, and Harold Saunders of the Na- 
tional Security Council staff. 

The President today accepted, with appreciation for his 
loyal and distinguished service, the resignation of Carl S. 
Wallace as Assistant Secretary of the Army for Manpower 
and Reserve Affairs, effective January 13, 1974. 

The President today accepted, with deep regret, the 
resignation of James Q. Wilson as Chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council for Drug Abuse Prevention. 

The President, Mrs. Nixon, Tricia Cox, and C. G. Re- 
bozo drove to Palm Desert, Calif., where they stayed at 
the home of Ambassador and Mrs. Walter H. Annenberg 
and celebrated the President’s 61st birthday. 


January 11 


The President today accepted with deep regret the 
resignation of Fred F. Fielding as Deputy Counsel to the 
President. 


The President today accepted the resignation of 
Roderick F. Kreger as a member of the Postal Rate 
Commission. 


The President announced his intention to nominate 
three U.S. marshals for terms of 4 years. They are: 


Joun W. Spurrier, of Baltimore, Md., to be United States Marshal 
for the District of Maryland. 

Lee R. Owen, of Greenwood, Ark., for reappointment as United 
States Marshal for the Western District of Arkansas. 

Georce A. Locke, of Spokane, Wash., for reappointment as United 
States Marshal for the Eastern District of Washington. 
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CORRECTION 

The President’s memorandum of disap- 
proval on the bill amending the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1974 was dated Jan- 
uary 3, 1974, and released January 4. The 
memorandum, as printed on page 13 of last 
week’s issue, should have been dated 
accordingly. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


NOTE: All releases received by the Office of 
the Federal Register during the period cov- 
ered by this issue have been included in the 
issue. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


NOTE: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Saturday, December 22, 1973, no nomi- 
nations were submitted during the period 
covered by this issue. The second session of 
the 93d Congress will begin on Monday, Jan- 
uary 21, 1974. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved January 2, 1974 


Public Law 93-244 

An act to authorize the American Battle 
Monuments Commission to assume con- 
trol of overseas war memorials erected by 
private persons and non-Federal and for- 
eign agencies and to demolish such war 
memorial in certain instances. 

H.R. 8529 Public Law 93-242 
Offshore Shrimp Fisheries Act of 1973. 

Public Law 93-236 

Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973. 

H.R. 11238 Public Law 93-241 
An act to amend the Act of March 16, 
1926 (relating to the Board of Public 
Welfare in the District of Columbia), to 
provide for an improved system of adop- 
tion of children in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 11372 Public Law 93-239 
Emergency Highway Energy Conservation 
Act. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY THE 
PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved January 2, 1974—Continued 

H.R. 11575. Public Law 93-238 
Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1974. 

H.R. 11576. Public Law 93-245 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1974. 

Public Law 93-240 
Foreign Assistance and Related Programs 
Appropriation Act, 1974. 

Public Law 93-237 
An act to amend the Small Business Act. 

DB Miclancuwsccmescse Public Law 93-243 
An act to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to establish the 
ratio for allocation of treatment works 
construction grant funds, to insure that 
grants may be given for other than op- 
erable units, and to clarify the require- 
ments for development of priorities. 

S.J. Res. 182 Public Law 93-235 
Joint resolution extending the dates for 
the transmission of the 1974 Economic 
Report and the report of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. 








Editor’s Note 
Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Nixon was in Palm Desert, Calif., at the 
cutoff time of this issue. Releases issued there but not 
received in time for inclusion in this issue will be printed 
next week. 
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and Services of the Blind and Other 
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U.S. Court of Military Appeals, 
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Seevers, Gary L 
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Social security bill 
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